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thought. Of course, if the mechanical theory is true, it will over- 
ride all opposition in the end ; but among the logical and ulti- 
mately historical results of it3 victory will be the gradual extinc- 
tion of all moral ideals based on belief in human freedom, the 
gradual cessation of all efforts to realize them, the gradual decay 
of all sentiments which they have created, and the gradual for- 
mation of a habit of mind which will contemplate all human 
actions as intrinsically equal in point of ethical quality, since they 
are ail alike inevitable effects of irresistible causes. Such a result 
would be the reversal, not the continuation, of the process of 
moral evolution exhibited by history; and for that reason it 
throws suspicion, to say the least, on the mechanical theory itself. 
Only that theory of evolution can finally prevail which shall faith- 
fully follow out the line of evolution already marked out in the 
history of the past; and this, we believe, will be the theory which 
fully recognizes and explains the supreme fact of all history — the 
moral creativeness of man. 



FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 1 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. O. FICIITE BY A. E. KROEGER. 

Chapter V. 

THE CONTEMPLATION OF GOD AS THE PRINCIPLE OF THE MORAL LAW, 
OR OF THE FINAL END. 

We have seen that life, in its form, as a mere inner self-deter- 
mination and self-activity, is by no means absolute, but exists 
tor the sake of something else, namely, in order that the final 
end may be contemplated. In its essence it is not life in this its 
mere form, but visibility of the final end. As such it appears in 



1 This article completes the translation of Fichte's "Facts of Consciousness," long 
since begun in this Journal. It includes the lectures given by Fichte at the University 
of Berlin during the winter semester of 1810-11. The entire work is now to be found 
in the "Journal of Speculative Philosophy": Vol. V, pp. 63, 130, 226, 338 ; Vol. VI, 
pp. 42, 120, 332 ; Vol. VII, January, p. 36 ; Vol. XVII, pp. 130, 263 ; Vol. XVIII, p. 
172. 
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two simultaneously existing and mutually each- other-conditioning 
forms: in the general form as,a nature determined by the final 
end, which as an eternal nature creates by virtue of that same de- 
termination an infinite series of worlds; and second, in the indi- 
vidual form as absolute freedom determined by the same final end. 
Hence we find in each individual natural impulses, moral deter- 
minateness, and — floating betweeu both — absolute freedom, which 
can arise by its own actual annihilation into a Holy Will, through 
means of which Will the individual form in its determinateness — 
that is, the sum of all individuals— survives the destruction of all 
possible worlds. 

Now, we have above expressed a doubt which very readily as- 
sails any attentive thinking, that this final end itself, which we 
have constituted our supreme principle for the present, may also 
not be absolute. Should this suspicion be confirmed, we should 
have to consider factical Being also — in analogy with the previous 
— as being itself only the visibility of another and higher Being, 
of which Being formal life would now also become the visibility, 
namely, mediately and through it as the connecting link. 

Let us, therefore, proceed to investigate whether the final end 
is absolute, or, if it is not absolute, what may be its ground, and 
what may become visible through it. I am inclined to think that 
it will be found to be the Being of formal life itself, and shall first 
explain here the conception of Being as taken here for the first 
time in all its strictness. I call being that which never becomes 
and never has become, and of which one can absolutely say nothing 
else than, It is. 

Now, I speak here of the Being of Life, that is, of an absolute 
Becoming, a Being which in its formal essence is only a Becoming, 
and never real Being. To connect real Being with such an abso- 
lute Becoming signifies : this Being itself is in all this infinite Be- 
coming. It is, and does not become ; it takes no part at all in the 
change. It is, therefore, that which remains one and the same 
throughout all the change. This unity and immovable perma- 
nence is not its characteristic, in point of fact, as Being, but only 
as the opposite of Change. 

Let it be well noted : I do not say that as Being it carries 
within itself non-permanence and Change, which would be non- 
sense, but simply that without this opposite of a Change the predi- 
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cates of permanent being and non-change would not at all be pos- 
sible — an infinite and on no account a negative proposition. It is 
not Being which follows from the unity, but the unity follows, in 
opposition to the Becoming as a Change, from Being. 

Let us examine this relation of contemplation quite closely. 
Formal life, we have said, is an absolute Becoming. Now, if you 
try to think such an absolute Becoming, you must give to this Be- 
coming a certain time of duration, however short, in order to give 
to contemplation its absolutely necessary fixity; for otherwise the 
Becoming will dissolve before you into nothingness, and you will 
have thought nothing. 

But this is already against our agreement and a contradiction; 
for you were called upon to think an absolute Becoming. But 
duration is a stopping of the Becoming, and hence its negation. 
Let us, however, release you from this task, since otherwise the 
thought required would never be reached. 

Now, this Becoming, to which you, in violation of our agree- 
ment, have allowed a moment's duration, is pushed aside and an- 
nihilated by a new absolute Becoming, emerging altogether out 
of nothingness, and hence having no connection with the former 
Becoming. Under these conditions, however, there is no internal 
unity at all in the presupposed life, and we do not think the Life, 
but infinitely different lives. That which alone brings unity and 
duration into Being is its life; and it appears clearly how, with- 
out this presupposition, life cannot be contemplated at all, either 
in general or as the Life. 

Result: The presupposition of an absolute Being in Life, as we 
have just now described this Being, is condition of the contempla- 
tability of life. 

Now, this just described Being is the same which we have 
heretofore called the final end. 

All Becoming, all manifestation of life, has the duration neces- 
sary for its mere contemplatability only in so far as it is a Becoming 
of the Being, whether immediately, or through mediation, and 
hence, whether in ths moral or in the mere sensuous form, makes 
no difference here. This Being is, therefore, the real substance of 
the Becoming, or of the deed in the Acting. But now life is in 
its form an absolute Becoming. ITenes this Being in its manifes- 
tation exists for all eternity only in the Becoming, and never in 
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factical Being. In factical Being it could appear only at the end 
of all life. But life desire3 to manifest its Being in every one of 
its manifestations. The fact that this becomes no actual Being is 
explained by the infinitely continuing Becoming, which is required 
by the form of actuality. Being, therefore, as a real being, is the 
purpose and intention of the appearance, and the only, uncondi- 
tioned, and infinite purpose: hence the final end. 

Result : The Being of Life, which must be posited as its ground, 
becomes the final end only in its synthesis with the Becoming, as 
the form of life. Outside of this ynthesis and beyond that form, 
we cannot even speak of a final end, but only of a Being. The 
final end is, therefore, the manifestation of Being in the Becoming 
— in order to make that Being visible; hence it is mediately visi- 
bility of the Being of Life — precisely "what we supposed it to be. 

Bemark : Being of Freedom and Morality are altogether one 
and the same. (We may also say : Being of Life, provided we 
take the word in its most pregnant sense, as signifying absolute 
Being, beyond all Becoming, and provided we do not make it sig- 
nify the mere factical being of the appearance.) 

But the further question is: What is this Being of life, and can 
it be further determined % I say : Yes ! and in the following man- 
ner: The formal part of life is the mere self-determination to 
be a Becoming. This self-determination, therefore, adds nothing 
more to Being than that which follows from thi3 form: the per- 
ishability of the particular, and the infinite progress. But that 
which really is permanent in the manifestation, and remains per- 
manent throughout the whole infinite series, is based not on it, 
but on Being itself. Now, it is the faculty of contemplation which 
remains permanent in every manifestation, makes it enduring and 
actually endures throughout the whole inrinite series. Hence this 
contemplation, in its absolute form, does not become, but is; and 
by its form it keeps up the infinite becoming. The fundamental 
Being of life, therefore, is, in its form, a contemplation, which has 
not become, but which is, eternally and unchangeably, the same. 
All activity, which belongs after all only to formal life, is to be 
eliminated from it in thought. The word contemplation semis to 
involve this activity in itself. Let us, therefore, substitute for 
it the other expression : the Being of Life is a permanent, fixed 
image, or appearance, an in itself completed Being, which, on that 
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account, is not again immediately contemplated. This, I say, is 
the absolute Being of Life ; hence Life is completed by that Being, 
and is nothing but that Being. 

Absolutely united with this contemplation we discover formal 
life; or, the contemplation has formal life, is formal life, etc. 
Through this formal life it manifests itself, when it manifests 
itself in the eternal form of the Becoming. 

That which we have hitherto regarded as Life is, in its absolute 
Being, Contemplation, Image, Appearance. But, Contemplation 
is freedom in regard to a Being; is related to a Being, which is 
contemplated in contemplation ; Imaged in the Image, and which 
appears in the Appearance. 

What sort of a Being is this? Not the Being of Life itself, for 
life is merely an image, and ends with being an image ; and, more- 
over, it is the image of another, of an opposite. Evidently it is, 
therefore, a being beyond all Becoming as the image itseif is. But 
now the contemplation is its contemplation, and is therefore 
dependent upon it as well in regard to its Being as in regard to 
its confents. Hence that Being must be the ground as well of 
the formal as of the qualitative existence of the contemplation. 
Hence, although the contemplation is absolutely and does not 
ieccme, it is not of itself, out of itself, and through itself, but is 
through that being. It is, therefore, absolute only as a fact, a fact 
of that Being. But that Being is absolutely out of itself, of itself, 
and through itself. It is God. 

Now, nothing else can be said of this Being in this its mere con- 
ception — this God — than that it is the absolute, and that it is not 
contemplation, or anything else involved in contemplation. But 
this is the mere form of its Being, and merely in opposition to the 
Being of the Appearance. That which God is really and in Him- 
self appears in the contemplation. That contemplation expresses 
Him wholly, and H ; is in it the same as He is internally in Himself. 
But this contemplation is not again contemplated ; but manifests 
itself only by the freedom connected with it. Hence, this essence, 
as it is in Himself, manifests itself throughout all eternity primarily 
and immediately in the contemplation of the eternal final end. 
Hence Lite iu its real Being is the image of God, as He is abso- 
lutely in Himself. But as formal life, as really living and active, 
it is the infinite desire actually to become this image of God ; a 
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desire, however, which for the very reason of its heing infinite it 
can never achieve. In real activity, if it is at all true and does 
not merely seem to be, this formal life is always the primary con- 
dition of the Becoming of this image at a certain time moment. 

And thus we have obtained the final and complete solution of 
the problem of our investigation : Life or Knowledge. (We shall 
see directly how perfectly synonymous those two expressions are.) 
Knowledge is most certainly not a knowledge of itself — in which 
ca?e it would dissolve into nothingness, having no stay or support 
— but it is a knowledge of a Being ; that is, of the only true Be- 
ing, God. On no account, however, of a Being outside of God — 
the like of which, apart from the Being of Knowledge itself or of 
the contemplation of God, is not at all possible, and the assump- 
tion of which is sheer nonsense. But that only possible object of 
knowledge does never arise in actual knowledge in its purity ; 
it is always broken by the necessary forms of knowledge, which 
can be shown to be thus necessary. It is the showing up of these 
forms of knowledge which constitutes philosophy, or the Science 
of Knowledge. 

Chapter VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Resume. — I. Whatsoever is outside of God dissolves itself into 
mere contemplation, image or knowledge — as, indeed, being out- 
side of God signifies contemplating God and can signify nothing 
else. There is in this contemplation not a trace or spark of the 
reai formal Being, which remains altogether in God. Hence the 
theory of the Comprehensible — God being incomprehensible — can 
be only the theory of Knowledge, or the Science of Knowledge; 
for outside of God nothing exists but knowledge. 

II. It is true that this Knowledge (this appearance) is not a 
dead but an absolutely in itself living Knowledge. As such a Life 
it again has no Being, no Materiality, no Quality, but is simply a 
Principle. A Principle not of the contemplation (knowledge) or 
of its object, God, tor that contemplation is originally,- but simply 
of a further determination of that contemplation, and thereby of 
its entrance into the form of Becoming. 

III. Now, this life or principle of the contemplation is an abso- 
1 1 
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lute faculty to image or schematize everything that constitutes its 
essence. Originally it is the image of God. Place the principle 
first on this stand-point. Evidently two cases are possible, which 
exclude each other. Either the principle, in being such principle, 
remains what it is, the image, and then its product becomes an in- 
finite series of contemplation. I say, contemplation. Contem- 
plation is everywhere, where the principle, in being a principle, 
involves a Being, that is, a Being which has not been dissolved 
into a scheme by freedom, an unconscious Being. 

Or, take the second case. The principle remains not this Being 
a principle, but changes it also into a conception, which here is a 
conception of God ; a conception which, if the principle has pro- 
ceeded systematically, as we do here, becomes the conception of 
God as the absolute object of contemplation. This is the gene- 
alogy of all conceptions, and here, especially, of the conception 
of God : Religion , which completes the life of knowledge and is 
its highest summit. 

IV. Let us now return to the contemplation, in which the prin- 
ciple is unconsciously the image of God. Here again there are 
two possible cases. Either freedom is presupposed in the contem- 
plation, and the product of contemplation is viewed in its transit 
through it as the second Unconscious element of the principle ; 
and then there arises the infinite contemplation of the final end. 
This is the view of the moral world. 

Or, freedom is not presupposed in the contemplation, and hence 
the product of contemplation is not determined by a transit 
through that contemplation ; and then there arises the contempla- 
tion of infinite nature, which nature here itself dissolves into con- 
templation and appears a3 a form thereof. 

V. Finally, freedom itself, the principle as such, which in the 
former fundamental contemplation remained concealed — may be 
schematized through freedom itself and elevated into conscious- 
ness; and then there arises the contemplation of the Ego, as free, 
and free, moreover, in regard to the final end which now becomes 
its law. This results in a double view of the Ego : first, as the 
principle of a moral world ; and, second, as the principle in a 
not moral and hence purely sensuous world. 

VI. These five fundamental forms exhaust all possible forms of 
consciousness for all eternity. The Science of Knowledge treats 
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of the necessary forms of consciousness, and hence what we have 
just now said is the fundamental scheme of that science, as the 
necessary conclusion of a complete representation of the Facts of 
Consciousness. 

Final Eemaeks. — It would be beneficial to every scientific rep- 
resentation, if it were once in a while compelled to strip off the 
terminology wherein it wraps itself 1 — perhaps necessarily — and 
were requested to speak for once in the words of common lan- 
guage and of common sense, whatever new things it has to say. 
We now propose to extend this service to our own representation. 

Speaking in the ordinary language of life we maintain, and 
have maintained in all soberness, the following : 

1. A knowledge exists actually, in fact, and independent ; for 
this knowledge is a free and independent life. 

This must be conceded to us and accepted by all who desire to 
occupy the same stand-point with us of a philosophy which pro- 
ceeds from knowledge as a phenomenon in itself. At the same 
time it is necessary that they must have developed already that 
thinking, and their own faculty of thinking, sufficiently to be able 
to think that knowledge, were it only problematically. Thus, no 
one thinks at all our problem if he thinks, for instance, that 
knowledge is a quality, say, of a presupposed substantial human 
being. We never have said, man possesses knowledge ; and who- 
ever cannot bring himself to think something else than this in 
listening to our words loses altogether their sense and meaning, 
and excludes himself from the sphere wherein alone they have a 
meaning. We need no bearer of knowledge. Knowledge must 
be considered, at least for the present, as beating itself. How we 
are going to dispose of man, who certainly does not on any ac- 
count possess knowledge, but whom, with the help of God, knowl- 
edge is going to possess, will appear in due time. For the pres- 
ent, the abstraction of our science requires us to forget him, just as 
the geometrician requires us to forget matter. 

2. This life begins in a certain confinedness of its freedom. 

3. Its progress or course of life consists in this, that it must 
liberate itself from this confinedness, probably thereby dropping 
into another, but minor, confinedness, from which again it must 
liberate itself, etc. In short, its course of life is a perpetual eleva- 
tion of its life into a higher freedom. 
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4. This continuous development of life is likely enough gov- 
erned by fixed and determined laws. An exposition of the Fact 
of Consciousness would therefore be, as jt were, a natural history 
of the development of life. 

5. Such a history, being a history of the development of life, 
must begin from the lowest point ; from that point wherein life 
is given to itself without any previous development. Tli is point, 
the terminus a quo of that history, i& external perception. 

I have said, Knowledge is simply because it is ; it has an inde- 
pendent, existence, and the only independent existence known to 
us. But that knowledge, in its essence being freedom, it must 
really be freedom, which is independent. I have said further, 
that you must think, at any rate, this, just as I think, and have 
expressed it — though you think it is so merely problematically for 
the present — since such a thinking is the stand-point of philosophy ; 
and that any one, who cannot by any means think knowledge 
otherwise than as a mere accidence of the substrate, man, is quite 
as incapable of .forming a philosophical thought as a man would 
be to form a geometrical thought who could not arise above the 
notion of matter. 

But it is furthermore clear that such a presupposition of a bear- 
er, or substrate, of knowledge, is in itself an absolute contradic- 
tion. We are investigating here the totality of consciousness. 
Now, such a bearer of consciousness can surely not be brought 
near to us except through some consciousness, and his credentials 
will be received only upon the affirmation of that consciousness. 
Hence, if we presuppose him simply, we exclude the consciousness 
which introduces him from our investigation, which thus remains 
imperfect, lacking one of the most essential elements. 

Indeed, it hae been already sufficiently established how phi- 
losophy is absolutely annihilated by this impotency of thinking. 
Kant, it is true, has not expressed this truth so concisely and 
unconditionally as we have expressed it ; but without a presup- 
position of this truth he has, in fact, said nothing at all, and his 
writings remain a mass of contradictions. The philosophizing 
public generally has not made this presupposition, and hence has 
really found nothing, or else only a mass of contradictions in his 
writings. 

(How, nevertheless, some of them — with their thinking faculty 
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in such a condition — can find wisdom in that doctrine, and make 
themselves its expounders and apostles, is, of course, a riddle.) 

It is true that the printed Science of Knowledge has told it to 
them, but they never believed that it was meant seriously ; and 
this is the sole reason why that science has remained a closed book 
to them. In attempting now to lead you to an understanding of 
the Science of Knowledge, I must pray you above all, and as the 
condition of all my other prayers, that you will believe me when 
I say that I am quite serious in making that assertion in the very 
words in which it is couched ; and that you will dare to think that 
thought along with me, though it be only problematically. Surely 
the attempt can do no harm. If in the course of our investigation 
you are not convinced by the grounds adduced of the truth of that 
presupposition, why, you can continue to think just as you have 
been accustomed to think before. And without that presupposi- 
tion you cannot, indeed, understand what I have said to you in 
the course of these lectures, and would give it an utterly false 
meaning. 

I have asserted that that life of knowledge changes itself. In 
my view it, being itself thoroughly in earnest, produces a Being, 
which is also actual and remains in fact, and which, after being, 
cannot be cancelled again ; a Being in itself, since Life is in itself. 
Now this Being expresses itself immediately in a knowledge, since 
such a Being is itself knowledge. How can any one, who enter- 
tains such a view seriously, have a doubt as to the reality of such 
a knowledge, which is, after all, nothing but that Being itself? 
True, if, whenever the word knowledge is spoken, we can think of 
nothing but our idle dreams, and if we can think no other reality 
but that which we can grasp with our hands, then such a doubt 
might be in place. Those who misunderstood the Science of 
Knowledge fell into this error. 

[the end.] 
XVIII— 11 
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